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Raptorous 


by Lois Evans 

Lois writing about a raptor! This 
will undoubtedly raise eyebrows 
amongst many of my birding friends 
who know that raptors are near the 
bottom of my list of favourite birds. 

It all started at dusk on 23 Decem¬ 
ber 1999 as I caught a glimpse of a 
rather large brown bird that flew into 
the white oak tree on my front lawn. In 
the fast-fading light I could see that it 
was an accipiter, likely an immature 
Sharp-shinned Hawk and possibly a 
female judging from the size. How¬ 
ever, as this tree retains its leaves 
throughout the winter, it was difficult 
to get a definitive look in the dim light. 

The bird was still perched in the 
tree when I looked out before day¬ 
break the next morning but left shortly 
thereafter. 

The bird continued to come to 
roost on the same branch next to the 
trunk every evening at dusk over the 
next several weeks. As time went on, I 
came to think that the bird was more 
likely an immature Cooper’s Hawk, 
based on what appeared to be a rounded 
tail with a rather wide white band at its 


tip. I was never able to get a good look 
at the head which was always hidden 
amongst the leaves. 

Where it spent the daytime hours I 
did not know but with a large city park 
behind my house and several active 
feeders in the neighbourhood it prob¬ 
ably didn’t have to venture far in order 
to dine well. 

The bird was last seen at its roost 
on 2 March 2000. Curious as to 
whether the bird would return the next 
winter, I checked a couple of times in 
early December 2000 to no avail. But 
on the morning of'16 December a 
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neighbour from two houses away ap¬ 
proached to tell me about a “small” 
hawk he and his wife had watched 
devouring a small bird on their back 
deck. 

Again, my initial inclination was 
that it was perhaps a Sharp-shinned 
Hawk as I have often seen these in the 
neighbourhood, especially in winter. 
But just to be sure, I checked my oak 
tree that evening and there he was - in 
the very same position on the very 
same branch, but now looking much 
more handsome in his blue-gray 
tailcoat and orange-barred waistcoat. 
It again became a nightly habit to check 
for his presence as I went up to bed. 

I still hadn’t had a daytime look at 
him. However, just after lunch on 2 
January 2001 I looked out into my 
backyard to find not a bird in sight but 
I could hear several House Sparrows 
making quite a racket from the thick 
shelter of a White Pine. Glancing up¬ 
wards I found “my” hawk perched in 
the ginkgo tree in the next yard and 
finally I had a good look at the red eye 
and slightly crested and capped look 
of a mature Cooper’s Hawk. 

My nightly check continued into 
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March. He failed to appear a couple of 
nights but I attributed this to the very 
strong winds on those occasions. I sus¬ 
pect that he then found shelter in some 
close-by evergreens. 

On the evening of 2 March, I 
watched through the window as he set¬ 
tled on his perch for the night. Sud¬ 
denly he became agitated and took off 
like a rocket to the east. Right behind 
was a larger accipter which had 
streaked down my driveway in fast 
pursuit. I took it to be a Northern Gos¬ 
hawk and this was confirmed the next 
day by a Beamer-regular who lives in 
the neighbourhood and who said that 
he had seen a goshawk in the nearby 
park on several recent occasions. My 
hawk returned to the oak tree later in 
the evening. He was last seen on 6 
March. 

Would he return for a third win¬ 
ter? Sure enough, he re-appeared in 
mid-December 2001. Again he was 
there every night except for a few 
nights when it was exceptionally 
windy. I was perplexed as to why he 
usually perched facing the house (i.e. 
southwest) but would sometimes face 
in a different direction. I finally came 
to realize that he always perched fac¬ 
ing into the wind. 

Many evenings he arrived with a 
much swollen crop indicating that he 
had fared well that day. However, he 
never brought food to the roost and 
never, over the three winters, did I 
find any evidence of droppings on or 
under the roost. 

The question now is whether he 
will return for a fourth winter. Come 
mid-December I shall be on the look¬ 
out for him. tH 


Transport 2000 Ontario and Ac¬ 
tion 2020 are holding a public forum 
on "A Sustainable Transportation Sys¬ 
tem for the City of Hamilton" on Sat¬ 
urday, March 16 from 1:30-4:00 p.m. 
at Hamilton City Hall. 

A panel of four transit advocates 
will share their knowledge and solu¬ 
tions. Richard Gilbert is the Research 
Director for the Centre for Sustainable 
Transportation in Ottawa. He will 
speak on “Sustainable Transportation: 
What is it, and how is it achieved?”. 

David Cohen, is a former Dundas 
Councilor and public transit activist. 
His topic is: “28/10/56: One-Way 
Streets and the Obstacles to Sustain¬ 
able Transportation in Hamilton”. 

Bill O’Brien is vice president of 
Paradigm Transportation Solutions and 
a recent Director of Transportation 
Services forHamilton-Wentworth. He 
will advise on “How to Get People out 
of Cars and onto Transit”. 

The fourth speaker is Greg 
Stewart, Program Coordinator, Trans¬ 
portation Planning, for the City of To¬ 
ronto. His topic is “The Barriers to 
Achieving Sustainable Transportation 
in an Urban Setting”. 

An open discussion with the panel 
will follow their presentations. Admis¬ 
sion free. More info: (905) 923-3204, 
e-mail: t2000hamilton@netscape.net 

Transport 2000 is a national non¬ 
profit advocacy group promoting en¬ 
vironmental, economic, and socially 
sustainable transportation. It works to¬ 
wards restoring the balance between 
the private mode - cars and trucks, 


and the sustainable modes - rail, walk¬ 
ing and cycling. The Ontario chapter 
of Transport 2000 promotes the plan¬ 
ning of livable communities in which 
transit, walking and cycling are the 
dominant means of transportation. It 
has been active as an advocacy group 
since the 1970s. 

The Hamilton forum is being held 
in conjunction with the group's annual 
general meeting. 


Announcement: 

Birds of Hamilton 

by Bob Curry 

Myself, members of the Club 
and others have commenced the re¬ 
search and writing for a book with 
the above title. 

There will be an annotated list 
covering the status of all species 
known to have occurred in the study 
area. Some other chapters will be: 
History of bird study; waterbird re¬ 
search at Hamilton Harbour; bird 
conservation projects; area habitats 
and sites; bird migration at Hamil¬ 
ton; Beamer hawkwatch; changes 
in the bird fauna at Hamilton; and 
others. We hope to have colour pho¬ 
tographs of significant rarities. An¬ 
ticipated publication is in 2004. 

I strongly encourage anyone 
who has unpublished notes and de¬ 
scriptions of Hamilton birds, birders 
and places or pertinent correspond¬ 
ence to contact me at 30-3115 New 
Street, Burlington L7N 3T6 
currv.slessor@svmpatico.ca 
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A Hamilton Area Birding Big Year 


By Bob Curry 

Late in the fall of 2000 Glenda 
and I decided our birding goal for the 
coming year would be to see as many 
species as we could in the Hamilton 
Study Area. This seemed a reasonable 
project as we had travelled somewhat 
extensively (and expensively!) in 2000. 

Intriguing as it was (and is), there 
are some downsides from the natural¬ 
ist’s point of view. It would mean fewer 
or no trips to such birding hotspots as 
Long Point all year and the Niagara 
River in fall. Moreover, Point Pelee 
in May would be out of the question, 
as we couldn’t afford to be away for a 
day at the zenith of migration. 

In fact, I had truncated such a year 
about 20 years ago in May, as I couldn’t 
convince even one of my friends to 
join me. So, somewhat reluctantly, I 
joined them in the pilgrimage to south¬ 
western Ontario. Such games as this 
are more fun to play with partners or 
even can be spiced with competition. 

The strategies for maximizing your 
list are not complicated. Tell all and 
sundry about the project. Without 
birding friends to find things and call, 
you can’t possibly see as many of the 
species as are out there. 

Inform your relatives and friends 
that appointments may occasionally be 
delayed or postponed or that you may 
not be home when you said you would 
because of an “emergency” (a.k.a. 
hotline call). 

And, of course, certain species 
have to be got at specific times or 
places or they are very likely to be 


missed. 

So, late in December 2000,1 made 
a list of January/ February target birds. 
The strategy is to list those species 
that require more focus in the finding 
than the commonplace species. These 
35 or so species ranged from those 
which are always present like Glau¬ 
cous Gull, Long-eared Owl and Snow 
Bunting right through to birds which 
are very rare in Hamilton, only occur¬ 
ring every few years. 


I did this at the end of August 
again listing 35 fall targets. 
What such lists do is define 
where you go when you 
step out the door on a 
birding foray. 

January 1, 

2001 started 
out with a 
bang. 

We 
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and dozens of other birders, were tick¬ 
ing fancy ducks like Barrow’s 
Goldeneye, King and Common Eider 
on the Stoney Creek waterfront when 
word arrived of an Ivory Gull flying 
on the Bay. 


With help from friends we caught 
up to this marvelous Arctic visitor at 
the Burlington Ship Canal on the bay 
side. This was arguably Hamilton’s 
bird-of-the-year; Glenda and I agreed 


that had we missed it we would have 
quit our Big Year right then and there! 

It took two trips but we found 12 
Gray Partridge at the Brantford Air¬ 
port on January 6. By the end of Janu¬ 
ary we had made 10 trips locally (plus 
one “busman’s holiday” to see a N. 
Hawk Owl in Midland). 

We added good birds like Snowy 
owl, Tufted Titmouse, Wild Turkey 
and Ring-necked Pheasant (all of these 
we saw several times later in the year 
but you can’t count on this) for a total 
of 82 species. 

The trick to seeing the large gulls 
in Hamilton is to look along the reced¬ 
ing edge of the ice in the harbour in 
late winter. In 2001 this happened in 
February which it generally does now 
in this period of milder winters and 
warmer temperatures overall. 

So, by checking at LaSalle Dock 
and Woodland Cemetery we found 
Thayer’s, Iceland and Lesser Black- 
backed Gulls. A bonus was a Peregrine 
standing on the ice off LaSalle. 

A dramatic wedge of very warm 
air moved through on 25 February 
bringing with it probably our best per¬ 
sonal find of the year and Hamilton’s 
earliest spring migrant Laughing Gull. 
This adult in pre-altemate molt lin¬ 
gered for a week and was seen by 
many. Our end of February total: 93. 

Big year or not, always one of the 
major events of the year is the spring 
arrival of Tundra Swans. For us this 
happened on 12 March with a wedge 
of 52 over the house on New Street in 
Burlington. 
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On 18 March we dropped in to 
Albert Vanderliek’s Pond at Bismarck. 
This pond is barely within the Hamil¬ 
ton 40.2-km (25-mile) circle but just 
enough for us to be excited about the 
51 Greater Snow Geese. This eastern 
Arctic breeding subspecies is increas¬ 
ing in numbers and commensurately 
being found west of its traditional mi¬ 
gration route north across the St. Law¬ 
rence River. Arriving migrants brought 
our total to 109 by the end of March. 

April unfolded rather routinely for 
the most part in Hamilton. We did see 
a Lesser Snow “Blue” and a 
Richardson’s Goose at Bismarck, both 
interesting but neither new “ticks” on 
our 2001 Hamilton Checklist. And Rob 
Dobos re-found the Western 
Meadowlark of the previous year at 
Clappison’s Comers. 

To digress, our outstanding expe¬ 
riences of the month were the 68 Sharp¬ 
tailed Grouse at the lek at Gore Bay on 
Manitoulin Island and the White Gyr- 
falcon out flying and killing a Green¬ 
winged Teal at Long Point. But there 
was the lovely, frosty 25 April morn¬ 
ing at Grass Lake west of Glen Morris 
where we watched a resident pair of 
Sandhill Cranes disappear in and out 
of ground fog. End of April total: 157. 

May is the month above all others 
when keen birders try to be afield as 
many days as possible as spring mi¬ 
gration reaches its apex and more rari¬ 
ties occur than at any other time. Not 
infrequently, however, the anticipation 
of May outshines the actual. High pres¬ 
sure and fair weather dominated ex¬ 
cept for the 18 th and 22nd-23rd when 
heavy rain and warmer temperatures 
grounded warblers, flycatchers and 


thrushes. 

Of course had we not travelled to 
see Painted Bunting at Erieau, Snowy 
Plover at Presqu’ile and Tricolored 
Heron at Port Weller we might have 
logged another species. Where was our 
dedication! 

There were, of course, Hamilton 
highlights. On 6 May a Louisiana 
Waterthrush gushed its delightful song 
from a Hemlock slope and small tribu¬ 
tary of the Bronte Creek (this was the 
only bird which Glenda missed in our 
2001 quest). 

On 9 May a sunny warm day we 
found a singing Cerulean warbler at 
Winslow Slough Forest in the south¬ 
eastern part of the study area. Bird 200 
was a Wilson’s Phalarope at Grimsby 
Sewage Ponds on 11 May. 

Rob Dobos, as usual, came through 
in May. We had marvelous close stud¬ 
ies of his Snowy Egret at LaSalle Park 
on 11 May and of his Willet at Toll- 
gates in the rain on 21 May. 

A Connecticut Warbler sang at 
Shell Park on 22-23 May. Alas, that 
very spot is now gone and to be re¬ 
placed with houses. What a shame 
that this jewel of habitat along the 
Oakville Lake Plain could not have 
been preserved in its entirety. 

Brian Wylie directed us to a terri¬ 
torial Clay-colored Sparrow near 
Mount Nemo. Some say no May is 
complete without a Big Day. Rob 
Dobos and we did ours on 26 May 
logging 146 species and 11 new for 
the year including four not seen again. 
American Bittern and Common Moor¬ 
hen are becoming increasingly scarce 
and local in our region. 


Two images endure from that day. 
First, the flock of 14 Whimbrel flying 
around and around off the Beach Ca¬ 
nal perhaps frustrated in their attempts 
to rest on their long journey from the 
Atlantic Coast to the tundra. Second, 
as we stood along the Dundas Marsh 
willows at dusk the male Prothonotary 
warbler flew directly skyward and, 
with a slow trembling, fluttering, but¬ 
terfly-flight and its tail spread to re¬ 
veal the white spots, it uttered a 
complex series of sweet watery notes. 
Never before have I witnessed this sun¬ 
set aerial display. 


On 28 May we had a grand slam 
of the Golden-winged and Blue-winged 
Warblers including a superb Law¬ 
rence’s Warbler found by Bob Stamp. 
Finally, on the evening of 31 May we 
watched a lovely Short-eared Owl car¬ 
rying mice to its nest in a hayfield near 
Hagersville. This was species 229 but 
all these brilliant images linger on well 
past the numbers. 


Most of our breeding season tar¬ 
get birds we got. There were no 
Henslow’s Sparrows this year as last 
and our most frustrating miss of the 
year, that we missed by scant hours, 
was Jim Heslop’s Yellow-breasted 
Chat, which should have been main¬ 
taining a territory. 


We did however, 
over the whine of. 
clouds of mos- J 
quitoes, hear ij 
the singing 
Least 
Bittern 
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at Millgrove Loam Pits. Other very 
nice “gets” were the Acadian Fly¬ 
catcher found by John Olmsted, Rick 
Snider and Bob Stamp at Halton 
County Forest and the Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo they found in their Breeding 
Bird Atlas square near Cayuga. End of 
June total was 232. 

Sheldon McGregor came through 
in July with a territorial Kentucky War¬ 
bler in the Dundas Valley, as did Alan 
Wormington with a Sedge Wren in 
West Flamborough. 

Our luckiest bird of the year was 
the American Avocet. Mark Cranford 
called from the Tollgate Ponds area on 
22 July with this bird. We got there 
just in time to see it as it disappeared 
just before about 10 others got to the 
site. Whew! 236. 

Perhaps our most rewarding bird 
in August was the southbound Olive¬ 
sided Flycatcher, which we went pre¬ 
cisely to Twiss Road Ponds in search 
of on 12 August, the habitat being per¬ 
fect. Towards the end of the month 
we found several species which we 
missed in the spring plus some 
shorebirds. Such birds as Gray-cheeked 
Thrush, American Pipit, Cape May 
Warbler and Northern Parula were 
most satisfying. 244. 

September is the zenith of an, al¬ 
beit, more protracted migration than 
in the spring. So it brings lots of 
possibilities. On 1 September we had 
three juvenile Sabine’s Gulls off Van 
Wagner’s Beach. 

Unfortunately, while these and 
more were seen over the next few 
weeks it was not a vintage fall for 
“seabirds” at the western end of Lake 


Ontario. As we were about to be out of 
the country for a week (to California 
but that’s another story) we spent all 
day checking sod farms on 2 Septem¬ 
ber feeling that we had to get Buff¬ 
breasted Sandpiper before we left. 

We arrived home after a long, tir¬ 
ing unsuccessful day to find a phone 
message from Kevin McLaughlin that 
two Buff-breasted and a Red Knot were 
at Tollgates! Given the ensuing panic 
and our fatigue is it that surprising that 
I drove over and destroyed a tripod, 
thankfully sans scope? But we got the 
birds. 

We saw a few more by the end of 
the month including the expected Nel¬ 
son’s Shaip-tailed Sparrow at the 
Dundas Marsh. 250. 

October looked promising as 
Ontbirds reports indicated a winter 
finch flight was underway. We did 
get a few such birds but the finches 
have not yet got to Hamilton in any 
numbers. The two Long-billed 
Dowitchers at Van Wagner’s Ponds 
for a week offered nice studies but 
arguably the best bird was the Cattle 
Egret which Ken Williams discovered 
at Morriston. We saw it on the 22 nd as 
it fed among cows. 256. 

November did not disappoint of¬ 
fering up some super birds. Bill Smith’s 
call on the 4 lh directed us to two White¬ 
winged Crossbills feeding quietly on 
niger seeds at Fruitland. 

Sheldon Mcgregor came through 
yet again. Many others and we saw 
the amazingly co-operative 
Townsend’s Solitaire he found at Slote 
Road in Ancaster. 

On the 13 th Cheryl Edgecombe 



phoned from the Arboretum to say that 
she was looking at a Bohemian Wax¬ 
wing. A half-hour later so were we! 
And on the 18 ,h I spent hours unsuc¬ 
cessfully scouring the north shore of 
the lake from Burlington to Port Credit 
for Purple Sandpiper and Harlequin 
Duck. 

Dennis Lewington, checking the 
south side of the lake, did find two 
Harlequins at Confederation Park. His 
call enabled us to see them just before 
dark. 

At month’s end we finally got the 
east winds we had been missing most 
of the fall. As a result we managed to 
get Black-legged Kittiwake on the 27 th , 
which Bob Stamp, waving frantically, 
got us on to just as we arrived at Van 
Wagner’s. The next day the winds 
continued and we delighted in a Red 
Phalarope in the surf. 262. 

With the entire month of Decem¬ 
ber to go 265 species, which seemed a 
reasonable goal at the start of the year, 
appeared to be well within our grasp. 
But alas while some wonderful birds 
occurred elsewhere in the province we, 
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almost unbelievably, did not get one 
new bird. 

December 31 found us cruising 
roads and villages in north Halton des¬ 
perately seeking the Pine Grosbeaks 
we had missed several times earlier. 
And that brought our Big Year to an 
end with more of a whimper than a 
bang. 

As I stated at the start, a big list 
can’t be done without the help of oth¬ 
ers. Both Keith Dieroffs Hamilton 
Hotline and Ontbirds, the listserv of 
Ontario Field Ornithologists were of 
considerable help. In addition, many 
friends contacted us by phone (some¬ 
times from the field via cell phone!) or 
personal e-mail. 

At the risk of omitting some and 
with my apologies to same our sincere 
gratitude go to the following friends: 
Mark Cranford, Tom Crooks, Rob 
Dobos, Gavin Edmonstone, Cheryl 
Edgecombe, Jean Iron, Dennis 
Lewington, Sheldon McGregor, Kevin 
McLaughlin, John Olmsted, Bob 
Stamp, Rick Snider, Alan Wormington, 
and Brian Wylie. 



/ 

Some have asked how good was 
our total. Perhaps because we were 
focussed locally this year my sense 
was that this was a slightly poorer than 
average year for bird variety. ' 

In fact, the year totals, as found in 
the Wood Duck Noteworthy Bird 
Records, confirm this. By adding up 
those species I know were seen in 2001 
but which we missed I come up with a 
total of 277. Over the last ten or so 
years (not every year was available) 
the totals ranged between 280 and 287. 

Ah, but in the good old days 
thought I we saw more bird species in 
Hamilton. Not true. Some random year 
totals in the 1960s and 1970s revealed 
totals species in the 260s and 270s. In 
1954 and 1955 the totals were 258 and 
249 respectively. 

Another if more abstract measure 
is that we saw 262/277 or 94.6% of 
those species seen in Hamilton in 2001. 
Glenn Coady asked if perhaps George 
North had a higher one-year Hamilton 
list. 

Without going through his per¬ 
sonal records and adding his species 
up (a tedious and marginally reward¬ 
ing task) my sense is that based on the 
smaller totals seen he would not have 
seen quite as many as 262. 

It is quite possible, however, so 
active and skilled was he, that he had a 
higher percentage of the total in one or 
more years. 

One of the joys of 2002 will be 
birding without an eye to the list. We 
will appreciate our experiences with¬ 
out any fretting about what we did not 
see. iH 


New Year’s Walk 

by Doris Rundle 

The annual New Year’s walk was 
led by Don McLean of Friends of Red 
Hill and the HNC. About 30 old and 
new friends 
gathered at 
the Lawrence 
Road and King 
Street East 
parking lot for 
10 am. The 
weather was 
sunny, with a cold 
wind, and there 
had been a light 
fall of snow that had left some icy 
spots along the path. The walk headed 
south toward Rosedale Bowl, along 
the route where the City plans to build 
an expressway that would severely 
damage the main natural green area in 
the east end of Hamilton. 

Red Hill Creek was still running 
free of ice and singing to us as we 
hiked alongside it. There were a few 
winter birds including Downy Wood¬ 
peckers, cardinals, chickadees and a 
Northern Mockingbird in the bushes 
near the stream. Ring-billed Gulls 
hunted overhead in the bright blue sky, 
and some of our party saw two Red¬ 
tailed Hawks high overhead. Discus¬ 
sion shifted easily from natural features 
to the legal wranglings resulting from 
City Council’s court challenge of the 
federal environmental assessment. 

As we spread out on the return 
walk, some of us watched as a large 
buck with a magnificent rack bounded 
passed us. It stopped, looked ahead, 
then ran up the far side of the valley. 
An enjoyable beginning to 2002. ^ 
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Dean Gugler 
With the warm weather 
this winter I have been skiing 
less than usual which gave me 
more time to look for plants 
still in bloom. Many of my 
late blooming records were, 
and are being, broken this 
year. Following is a list of 
forty-three plants that I have 
found in bloom this winter. 
The D indicates flowers 
blooming after December 21. 


D 

Alyssum Hoary 

Berteroa incana 

D 

Heath Aster 

Aster ericoides 

D 

New England Aster 

Aster novae-angliae 

J 

Hairy Bitter Cress 

Cardamine hirsuta 

D 

Black-Eyed Susan 

Rudbeckia hirta 

D 

Viper’s Bugloss 

Echium vulgare 

D 

White Campion 

Silene latifolia 

DJ 

Charlock 

Sinapis arvensis 

DJF 

Common Chickweed 

Stellaria media 

D 

Red Clover 

Trifolium pratense 

D 

White Sweet Clover 

Melilotus alba 

D 

Yellow Sweet Clover 

Melilotus officinalis 

DJF 

Common Dandelion 

Taraxacum officinale 

D 

Red Osier Dogwood 

Cornus stolonifera 

DJ 

Daisy Fleabane 

Erigeron annuus 

D 

Galinsoga 

Galilnsoga quadriradiata 

D 

Yellow Goatsbeard 

Tragopogon dubius 

D 

Canada Goldenrod 

Solidago canadensis 

DJ 

Tall Goldenrod 

Solidago altissima 

DJF 

Common Groundsel 

Senecio vulgaris 

D 

Yellow Hawkweed 

Hieracium caespitosum 
ssp caespitosum 


The J indicates flowers seen 
in January and the F is for the 
four species that I have found 
still blooming in February. Al¬ 
most all of these plants were 
found either close to a large 
building such as those on 
McMaster University campus 
or close to water along the 
Waterfront Trail, Pier Four 
Park or the small trail near the 
CanadaCentre for Inland Wa¬ 
ters. 

£ 

D Common Mallow (Cheeses) Malva neglecta 


D 

Mayweed 

Anthemis cotula 

D 

Black Medick 

Medicago lupulina 

DJ 

Dog Mustard 

Erucastrum gallicum 

DJ 

Field Mustard (Rape) 

Brassica rapa 

D 

Garlic Mustard 

Alliaria petiolata 

D 

Wormseed Mustard 

Erysimum cheiranthoides 

DJ 

Field Pennycress 

Thlaspi arvense 

DJ 

Wild Peppergrass 

Lepidium virginicum 

J 

Periwinkle 

Vinca minor 

D 

Pigweed 

Chenopodium album 

D 

Deptford Pink 

Dianthus armeria 

D 

Queen Anne’s Lace 

Daucus carota 

DJF 

Shepherd’s Purse 

Capsella bursa-pastoris 

D 

Common Sow-Thistle 

Sonchus oleraceus 

D 

Field Sow Thistle 

Sonchus arvensis 

DJ 

Petty Spurge 

Euphorbia peplus 

D 

Canada Thistle 

Cirsium arvense 

D 

Nodding Thistle 

Carduus nutans 

D 

Cow Vetch 

Vicia cracca 

J 

Witch Hazel 

Hamamelis virginiana 

D 

Yarrow 

Achillea millefolium §| 


Winter Wild Flowers 



Common Groundsel - Fab. 10, 2002 
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Tree Cutters Invade Spooky Hollow 


by Warren Beacham 
The Sanctuary Committee held 
their 5th annual winter work party 
at Spooky Hollow on Sunday Janu- 
ary 26. The purpose of these work ' 

parties is to do habitat restoration 
in the White Pine plantation areas (. 

that make up a large part of the 
addition that was purchased in 1/1 
1991. It is believed the area was 
originally Oak Savannah/prairie before t0 P 

being planted in White Pine approxi- v 
mately 40 years ago. The sites were rottt 
identified as having some remnant prai- *° 

rie plant species present. ^re 


it§ 




to penetrate into the remaining groves 
of white pine. They also used a gar¬ 
rotte made of an old chain saw blade 
to “ring” a number of trees, cutting 
three consecutive circles in the bark. 


Tony Scacchi, Heather Bowman, 
Donna and A1 McMillian, Joanne 
! and Peter Munzar, Brian Wylie, 
Dan Wylie, Nigel Wood, Peter 
Carson, Michael Fischer, Brian 
McHattie and Warren Beacham. 

a|jpj! * We were blessed with ample 
N quantities of sausages and bever¬ 
ages for lunch. Special thanks to 
Donna McMillian for her gener¬ 
ous donation of food for the group. 

In past years, almost 100% of the 
trees cut have been burned. This year 
an effort was made to bum less and 


The restoration work involves 
clearing out the closely spaced white 
pine forest in areas with a good south¬ 
ern exposure. This makes the area 
much warmer and dryer, with consid¬ 
erably more light. This allows the ex¬ 
isting seed bed to germinate, allowing 
oaks and sassafras and a wide variety 
of golden rods, milkweeds, prairie and 
meadow plants to flourish. 

The day was one that was unsea¬ 
sonably mild for January. Thankfully 
there was a nice breeze blowing in off 
the lake. We continued work on the 
site located on the north east side of 
the main trail. It is the second site that 
was originally cleared. Hepatica, wild 
carrot and other plants were already in 
leaf on the top and northern edges of 
the original clearing. 

While John Fischer and his 
nephew Michael prepared their equip¬ 
ment and set to cutting the first few 
trees, the rest of the crew hand trimmed 
dead branches around the edge of the 
existing clearing, to allow more light 


The purpose behind this is to kill 
the tree, thus opening up the canopy, 
but leave it standing, and while rotting 
it will provide food for insects and 
birds, and act as a perch. Our first 
attempts at this have been inconclu¬ 
sive, as the white pine seems very re¬ 
silient to this type of treatment. 

We had a great turnout for this 
event, with a total of seventeen volun¬ 
teers. They were Dana Boyter, John 
Fischer, Frank Morley, Fred Oliff, 

The Sanctuary Committee 
would like to ask that if anyone has 
safety vests that they don’t need or 
use, that the Sanctuary committee 
and possibly other committees of 
the HNC, could make use of them 
on field events, when it is impor¬ 
tant to be seen and noticed. We 
may want to compile a list of those 
who have them and are willing to 
lend them to other Club members. 

If you have a vest to donate or 
lend, please contact a member of 
the Sanctuary committee. Thanks! 


leave more of the wood to naturally 
decay and provide wildlife habitat. 
With that in mind we created two long 
piles of bmsh just outside of the clear¬ 
ing and left a dozen piles of wood logs 
scattered around the edges of the clear¬ 
ing. We also left a few scattered clumps 
of White Pine within the cleared area. 
White Pine are native to the area, and 
provide specific habitat for certain spe¬ 
cies, but they don’t normally grow in 
the concentrations that exist in this 
area. Approximately 120 trees were 
cut, almost tripling the clearing. 

Arriving at 9:30 am, the group 
worked through the day. Having cut 
and cleared the last trees at dusk, those 
who could stay till the end of the day 
were treated to a beautiful three-quar¬ 
ter moon rising through the trees as we 
sat watching the dying embers of the 
fire. A big thank you to those who 
attended for their efforts in making 
this a most successful outing. If you 
are interested in getting involved with 
the Sanctuary committee, contact 
Frank Morley, John Fischer or me. jjjj 
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Reptiles and Amphibians in a Developed Landscape 


by Darryl Edwards 

It should come as no amazement 
that the footprint humans have left on 
the landscape is immense. There once 
was a time when the Hamilton Study 
Area (HSA) was pristine, without the 
infrastructure that supports our soci¬ 
ety today. However since we moved 
into the area we have begun to see 
species being displaced. Indeed the 
HSA was originally host to a more 
diverse assemblage of herpetiles (rep¬ 
tiles and amphibians) that included, 
surprisingly, lizards and rattlesnakes. 

Anecdotal evidence implies that 
some species, such as the Timber Rat¬ 
tlesnake, were once abundant in the 
HSA but have now been extirpated. 
This begs the question, why have some 
species been lost while others thrived? 

Herpetiles have been touted as be¬ 
ing useful indicators of environmental 
quality and stress. Indeed their num¬ 
bers are declining worldwide, and 
many causes have been proposed for 
this. For my undergraduate thesis I 
analyzed the role that development has 
played in shaping the current assem¬ 
blage of reptiles and amphibians, and 
its impact on the distributions of 
herpetofauna on a regional scale. I was 
particularly interested in the ability of 
a species to persist in a disturbed land¬ 
scape over time. This analysis required 
detailed accounts of species distribu¬ 
tions - enter the Hamilton 
Herpetofaunal Atlas (HHA). 

Between the years of 1984 and 
1992, the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
partook in an intensive inventory of 
the reptiles and amphibians in the HSA. 


This effort spawned a series of accu¬ 
rate range maps for herpetofauna, pub¬ 
lished as the Hamilton Herpetofaunal 
Atlas. 



With this information being kindly 
donated by the HNC, it allowed me to 
assess where populations exist in com¬ 
parison to where human development 
occurs. 

Using Geographic Information 
System (GIS) software, I was able to 
add the herp sightings to digitized topo¬ 
graphic maps (1:50,000) using their 
Universal Transverse Mercator (UTM) 
Grid reference point which coincides 
to a point on the maps. Thus with the 
points plotted I could begin to analyse 
their position in relation to land-use. 

The scale by which each species 
interacts with their environment is ex¬ 
tremely important to define. The small¬ 
est area required by herpetiles is termed 
as their Summer Activity Centre (akin 


to a home range). This value was trans¬ 
lated to a circle (buffer) around each 
sighting in order to measure the devel¬ 
opment that the organisms would likely 
encounter during regular movements. 
For example, the Summer Activity 
Centre for a Garter Snake was deter¬ 
mined to be roughly 100 metres (lit¬ 
eral reference). Thus it was assumed 
that for each Garter Snake sighting it 
could travel 100m in any direction, so 
a circle with a radius of 100m was 
used for analysis. 

Spatial analyst functions within the 
GIS software enabled empirical 
amounts to be obtained for the land- 
use occurring with these buffers. 
Therefore I was able to quantify the 
amount of development (road density, 
% building area, % non-habitat - a 
measure of agriculture - etc) that each 
species could theoretically tolerate 
within their Summer Activity Centre 
and relate that value to the mean value 
for the HSA (obtained by measuring 
the development within randomly 
placed buffers) and to other species. 

My results show that species that 
have larger geographic distributions 
(and therefore are more plentiful) 
within the HSA have more develop¬ 
ment within their Summer Activity 
Centres. Conversely species that are 
relatively rare and local have less. Fur¬ 
thermore the relationship between abil¬ 
ity to tolerate disturbance and extent 
of distribution correlate very well, 
whereby distribution/abundance seems 
to be a function of a species ability to 
tolerate development. 

In other words what we currently 
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see with respect to species distribu¬ 
tions may be a result of their ability to 
utilize disturbed habitats. Species, such 
as Garter Snakes, that can tolerate some 
level of development are ambiguous 
within the HSA while species that are 
especially sensitive to development, 
such as Ribbon Snakes, have become 
nested in areas that are less disturbed. 

Whereas Garter Snakes may be 
perceived as a single population in the 
HSA, species that are not able to uti¬ 
lize disturbed habitats (i.e. survive in 
or disperse through) have begun to 
form many small populations, isolated 
by development. These small 
populations now face an increased risk 
of extirpation. Black Rat Snakes may 
be an extreme manifestation of this 
phenomenon. A small population was 
found in only three contiguous blocks 
during the HHA. 

The HHA is invaluable as a writ¬ 
ten record of herpetile distributions 
and I could not have completed my 
analysis without it. It also provides us 
with an accurate baseline by which 
future change can be compared. Fu¬ 
ture inventories will illustrate reduc¬ 
tions in distributions thereby alerting 
us to species in peril, thus allowing 
conservation efforts to target signifi¬ 
cant species and locations. 

Suggested Readings: 

Lamond, William G. 1994. The Rep¬ 
tiles and Amphibians ofthe Hamilton area: 
An Historical Summary and the Results of 
the Hamilton Herpetofaunal Atlas. The 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 

Mader, H.J. 1984. Animal Habitat Iso¬ 
lation by Roads and Agricultural Fields. 
Biological Conservation 29: 81-96. 


Hawks and Owls of Haldimand 


By Helene Dutka 

It was the word “owls” which 
caught my attention in The Wood Duck. 
Although we have heard the odd one 
in our back-yard, we have never seen 
them in the “wild”. So we drove to 
Hagersville to meet Hike leader John 
Miles in search of the Hawks and Owls 
of Haldimand. 

The weather wasn’t vety promis¬ 
ing, but any trip which starts at a “Tim 
Horton’s” is bound to be good. 
Equipped with coffee and doughnut, 
we joined about 20 birdwatchers, plus 
a few extra cars, which were already 
waiting on one of the side roads. It 
was to be the first of many side roads. 
As far as I am concerned, Halidmand 
must be the county with the most side 
roads in Ontario; and John not only 
knows them like the back of his hand, 
he also knows what’s out there in those 
fields. 

It began with watching a Northern 
Harrier having its breakfast, when 
someone ~Said “Smith’s Longspur”or 
was it “Homed Larks”? Being a rookie 
birder, I just saw small birds flying. So 
I’ll leave this one to the experts. But 
as the morning went on, John pointed 
out the dark and light phase of the 
rough legged hawks, the red tailed, 
and the kestrels. There were snow bun¬ 
tings, goldfinches, house finches, 
juncos, a downy woodpecker, mourn¬ 
ing doves, and of course, the Canada 
geese and mallards. 

Lunch was in a parking lot, and 
some people braved the rain and 
searched for the Northern mocking¬ 
birds. By this time, the weather defi¬ 


nitely wasn’t co-operating and the 
group lost quite a few cars. But those 
who carried on were rewarded with 
the song of a Carolina Wren, watched 
the white and red-breasted nuthatches, 
a couple of cardinals, blue jays, tree 
sparrows, and the ever-present 
chickadees. 


At about 2 p.m., I finally recorded 
my first sighting of short-eared owls 
somewhere on a regional road and con¬ 
cession six. It even got better. John 
mentioned something about long-eared 
owls at Selkirk. But first he led us to 
Lake Erie to see Tundra swans, com¬ 
mon mergansers, buffleheads, black- 



and a 'wigeon'. 

to Selkirk pro- 
'' vmaa l P^k in 

eared owls. When 
V '-.v we did locate them, the 
experience was almost anti- 
climactic. The short-eared owls 


were very ’ accommodating posing 
long enough for a few photographs. 
But those long-eared ones are sure elu¬ 
sive birds, hardly allowing one to fo¬ 
cus binoculars let alone a camera. 


Perhaps we had intruded on their af¬ 
ternoon nap. Still, it was good to see 
them glide through the pines. 


Just as we were leaving the park¬ 
ing lot, there was another surprise - a 
Bald Eagle was flying toward us. I 
don’t know, if John has an arrange¬ 
ment with that bird to show up on cue, 
but whatever it is, it was very much 
appreciated. Thanks, John Miles. jjj| 
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Wainfleet: The History of a Domed Bog 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

At our February meeting, Anne 
Yagi, MNR Management Biologist for 
the Niagara Area and the Guelph Dis¬ 
trict presented a fascinating picture of 
the Wainfleet Bog, Southern Ontario’s 
only domed bog. She was accompa¬ 
nied by Lewis, a Massasauga Rattle¬ 
snake and an unnamed Pine Snake. 
Both snakes took the press of onlook¬ 
ers in their stride and refrained from 
biting anyone. 

Ten thousand years 
ago, waters from Lake 
Erie flowed over the 
Onadaga Escarpment 
and formed Lake 
Wainfleet, which lasted 
only 200 years. Slowly, 
marsh fringe expanded 
over the water to create 
a quaking bog and within 
4,500 years, as the wa¬ 
ters receded, a domed 
bog was formed. 

By the early 1800s, 
this area was settled and 
drainage of the bog began with the 
first Welland Canal in 1829. From 
1829 to 1990, drainage continued via 
interior drains until the surface of the 
peat was flattened. Peat mining from 
1930 to 1990, extracted the central 
dome of the bog. What took thousands 
of years to build was almost destroyed 
in less than 200 years. The remaining 
bog is 3500 hectares - 5 km at its 
longest and 3.5 km wide at its deepest. 

Today the Wainfleet Bog is owned 
by the Niagara Peninsula Conserva¬ 
tion Authority, the Nature Conserv¬ 


ancy of Canada and Ontario Parks. 
Seventy-four percent of the bog is 
“publicly owned” and is accessible to 
the public. 

Restoration issues include dried 
peat fires (the latest occurring only 
last year); deforestation and drainage 
for agriculture; invasive species such 
as European White Birch and other 
non-bog species; and, reduced habitat 
diversity due to the lower ground wa¬ 
ter table which has flattened the to¬ 
pography and stratification of the peat. 


The main goal set for the Wainfleet 
Bog is to raise groundwater levels by 
blocking the drains so that a true bog 
ecosystem can be re-established. Moni¬ 
toring projects include: groundwater 
levels; temperature of ground, air and 
drains; plant community; Eastern 
Massasauga Rattlesnake; and the Spot¬ 
ted Turtle. 

The Spotted Turtle (rejoicing in 
the scientific name of Clemmys 
guttata), has the status of Vulnerable 
both provincially and nationally. It is 
threatened by habitat loss such as the 


drainage of wetlands, the pet trade and 
low birth rates (they reach sexual ma¬ 
turity very late at 15 to 20 years). 

Spotted Turtles mate in March and 
April, laying a clutch of 2 to 4 eggs in 
late May and June. These turtles are 
long lived if they can make it past the 
hatchling phase. A hatchling the size 
of a quarter is prey for Coyote, Rac¬ 
coon, Snapping Turtles, lawnmowers 
and, worst of all, humans who scoop 
them up for the illegal pet trade. 

As with other turtles, 
each Spotted Turtle has 
a unique plastron and 
carapace. There are two 
populations of Spotted 
Turtle in Wainfleet Bog 
- the North Population 
and the Central Drain 
Population. The North 
habitat is the more natu¬ 
ral one for turtles while 
the Central Drain Habi¬ 
tat has been created re¬ 
cently. 

Eastern Massasauga Rattlesnake 
(Sistrurus catenatus catenatus), is a 
threatened species both provincially 
and nationally due to habitat loss, frag¬ 
mentation and persecution. There are 
four populations found in Ontario - 
Georgian Bay, Bruce Peninsula, the 
Wainfleet Bog and at Ojibway (a prai¬ 
rie environment). This rattlesnake has 
a coon-like striped tail, a black belly, 
triangular head, a mottled pattern on 
the body, vertical pupils and heat sens¬ 
ing pits. Our visitor, Lewis, was quite 
a handsome snake. 

Rattlesnakes must be handled with 
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care for although their venom is not 
necessarily fatal, it is poisonous — a 
modified digestive enzyme which 
breaks down the flesh prior to con¬ 
sumption. At Wainfleet, volunteers are 
used to help the experts find the snakes, 
but they are not allowed to touch them. 

After the snakes mate in late June 
to July, ovulation takes place the fol¬ 
lowing spring and fertilization takes 
place internally. Adult females mate 
every other year and give birth to an 
average litter of 6 to 12 snakes in Au¬ 
gust to early September. 

Snakes are captured, examined and 
a small transmitter is surgically im¬ 
planted in the abdomen. 

Tracking these snakes yielded the 
following information: In 2000, a wet 
year, more snakes were found near the 
edge and field areas; in 2001, a dry 
year, the snakes used interior habitats; 
hibernations habitat was similar in both 
years; gestation habitat was different 
each year although open areas with 
nearby cover remained important. 

The ongoing plan for the Wainfleet 
Bog is to continue monitoring the snake 
population, use adaptive management 
with respect to the restoration project, 
enhance the habitat in the northern, 
central and south western areas and 
use a land stewardship approach for 
the north fields. 

Wainfleet Bog is located just north 
of Lake Erie and west of Port Colbome. 
It’s about an hour’s drive from Hamil¬ 
ton via the QEW and south on Re¬ 
gional Road 24 to Hwy 3 east - about 
25 minutes due south from St. 
Catharines and well worth a visit. 


Dean Gugler 

Almost twenty people braved the 
ice crusted snow at Sanctuary Park to 
look for wild flower stalks and 
seedpods on Groundhog day of 2002. 
We identified some of the stalks and 
seedpods and had discussions about 
the identy of others during our hour- 
long slip, slide and search. 

Following is a list of wild plants 
identified: Calico Aster (or maybe 
Panicled Aster); New England Aster 
(Nice round seedheads); Wild Berga¬ 
mot (Great smell); Black-Eyed Susan 
(Black cone-shaped heads); Common 
Buckthorn (Don’t eat the berries); 
Common Burdock (Keep them out of 
your hair!); Common Cattail (Tails are 
getting fluffy.); Chicory (Note the 
zigzag stems); Rough Fruited Cinque¬ 
foil (Small “urn” seedpods); Wild Cu¬ 
cumber (high, hanging seed pods); 
Dogbane (Karen made cord); Gray 
Dogwood (there are still some red pani¬ 
cles); Silky Dogwood (I saw the ber¬ 


ries earlier in the fall); Common 
Evening Primrose (longer “urn” pods); 
Canada Goldenrod (or was it Tall with¬ 
out galls); Tall Goldenrod (galls - 
round, eliptical, or bunch); Zigzag 
Goldenrod (zigzag stems on the forest 
edge); Japanese Knotweed (male and 
female); Common Milkweed (pods); 
Common Mullein (like large candle¬ 
sticks); Bittersweet Nightshade (vine 
with wrinkled red berries); Phragmites 
Reeds (or maybe something else); Wild 
Red Raspberry (or is it Black Rasp¬ 
berry); Multiflora Rose (lots of rose 
hips); Staghorn Sumac (females with 
berries and male without); Teasel (used 
to “card” wool); Bull Thistle (large 
prickly stems); Manatoba Maple Tree 
(blue-gray bloom on the twigs); Large- 
Toothed Aspen Tree (or was it an¬ 
other kind of Poplar); and Blue Vervain 
(seeds in long tall spikes). 

I’d like to thank Karen Marchewka 
for showing us how to make cordage 
from Dogbane. 
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A Bird by Any Other Name Would Sing as Sweet 


by Bob Westmore 

One of my favourite bird books is 
All the Birds of the Air by Francesca 
Greenoak (1979, Andre Deutsch Ltd.) 
in which she describes the names, lore 
and literature of British birds. 

Reading from it recently I was re¬ 
minded that as a youth in England I 
had no bins and no birdbook. One 
learned the hard way, first hand in the 
field. I soon discovered that a bird 
could have several local names. For 
example, I only knew the Yellowham- 
mer as a “Scribbling Lark” because its 
eggs are covered in irregular lines, 
whereas a local farmer knew it as “A 
little bit of bread and no cheese”, while 
my cousin 50 miles away called in 
“Yellow Omber”. 

Local names could be based on 
various observations, such as food 


eaten, time of appearance, colouration, 
courtship, religious connections, su¬ 
perstition, voice, habitat, nest, haunts, 
etc. I thought that readers of the Wood 
Duck might like to know some of the 
name variations of birds common to 
North America and the UK. 

GANNET - Name in use since 
Anglo-Saxon times. 

GAN - Mackeral Gant, Solan 
Goose, Bass Goose, Herring Gant. 

SCAUP - Mussel Duck, Green- 
headed/Black-headed/Golden-eyed 
Diver, Blue Neb, Black-headed 
Wigeon. (Crustaceans are called Scaup 
in northern England). 

KESTREL - Cresh Hawk, Cristel 
Hawk, Stannel, Red Hawk, Windover, 
Hover Hawk, Wind Fanner. 


Tanglepicker, Ebb Pecker, Skirl Crake. 

SANDERLING -Sand Runner, Sea 
Lark, Sand Lark, Ebb Cock, Towilly, 
Peep, Oxeye, Tweeky, Ruddy Plover. 

DUNLIN - Purre, Churre, Oxbird, 
Sea Lark, Plovers Page, Dobbie Sea 
Mouse, Sand Mouse, Bundie, Ebb 
Sleeper, Sea Snipe, Sand Snipe, plus 
many more names indicating its abun¬ 
dance across the UK. 

LITTLE TERN - Skirr, Small Purl, 
Sparling, Chit Perl, Shrimp Catcher, 
Fairy Bird, Dip Ears, Little Pickie, 
Hooded Tem, Little Darr. Most names 
reflect its feeding acrobatics. 

BARN OWL - Church Owl, White 
Hoolet, White Owl, Silver Owl, Yel¬ 
low Owl, Scritch Owl, Hissing Owl, 
Billy Wix, Billy Wise, Moggy, Padge, 
Chembim, Ullat, and dozens more. 

WINTER WREN - About 30 
known names mostly relating to size 
including Wranny, Cutty, Cut, Skiddy, 
Stumpy, Stumpy Toddy, Tiddly Wren, 
Tomtit, Titty Todger, Tintie, Sally, 
Jenny, Jitty, Crackil, Puffy Wren, 
Puggie Wren. 

RAVEN - Corbie Craw, Croupy 
Craw, Fiach, Marburan, Ralph. In 
Anglo-Saxon times Hrafn-Odin was 
Hrafnaugud, the Raven God. 

TREE CREEPER - Tree Climber, 
Tree Chimmer, Tree Crawler, Tree 
Clipper, Creep Tree, Bark Speiler, 
Brown Woodpecker, Tree Mouse, 
Daddy-Ike, Cuddy, Oxeye Creeper. 

SISKIN - Aberdavin, Black¬ 
headed Thistle Thrush, Golden Wren, 
Tea Leaves. H 


TURNSTONE - Sand Pecker, 



The wind storm that Southern Ontario experienced on February 1 caused 
quite a bit of damage to smaller trees in Spooky> Hollow. The Sanctuary Com¬ 
mittee is taking action to clear the trails. Photo provided by Donna McMillan. 
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Finches Evolve Fast, Conquer America 

With a little help from humans, a der Badyaev of Auburn University in 


North American finch has demon¬ 
strated that the forces of evolution can 
work in fast forward. Native to Cali¬ 
fornia and the Southwest, the House 
Finch (Carpodacus mexicanus) began 
to be sold in East Coast pet shops in 
the early 1900s. A 1939 New York 
law banning sales of the birds prompted 
pet shop owners to free their finches 
in Central Park. 

The adaptable birds had spread to 
Alabama by 1985. Meanwhile, native 
Arizona finches had expanded their 
range north to Montana. Now Alexan- 


j The Winds of Change 

by Glenn Barrett 

You look outside, what do you see 
Is it real, or is it a mystery 
These days are long, the nights are dark 
You hold the hope, that something may spark 
The Winds of Change, in people's hearts. 

The world moves fast, but man moves faster 
Running around, making manmade disasters 
Leveling forests, damming rivers 
I think it’s time, for someone to deliver 
The Winds of Change, to these grief givers. 

I want the forests green, and the oceans blue 
There’s so much to share, between me and you 
But more than that, I want there to be 
Things in the world, for children to see 
The Winds of Change, you’ve got to believe. 

The time is now, to take a stand 

To take the earth, in the palm of your hand 

To see her there, in all her glory 

To tell her face to face, that you are sorry 

And hope the Winds of Change, will carry your story. 


Alabama has reported in the journal 
Science that these outpost populations 
have already developed dramatically 
different breeding strategies. 

Finch females tend to be larger 
than males in Montana, the better to 
cope with cold, dry winters. The sizes 
of the sexes are reversed in Alabama. 
The birds do this by controlling the 
sex of each egg. Bigger, faster-grow¬ 
ing nestlings tend to emerge from first- 
laid eggs, regardless of how much they 
are fed. By manipulating hatching or¬ 
der, Badyaev said, the birds have com- 
pressed a process 
Change commonly 
„ thought to take 

eons into less than 
30 years. From 
the Environ- 
3 ar k mental News Net- 

nay spark work, February 7, 

earts. 2002. 
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Hawks and Owls 
in Haldimand 

by Mike Street 

The HNC January 5 Hawks and 
Owls trip today was quite successful 
on the hawk side, less so on the owl 
side. Twenty-two keen birders fol¬ 
lowed trip leader Mike Street into 
Haldmand County.Highlights were 
excellent looks at many of the more 
than 50 Red-tailed Hawks seen, a close 
and low pass by a huge dark-phase 
Rough-legged Hawk, and an equally 
close view of a beautiful female North¬ 
ern Harrier. Three light-phase Rough- 
legs and two male Harriers were seen, 
as well as a dozen American Kestrels. 

Several people got lifers when 
eight Short-eared Owls popped out of 
their roost at the Fisherville Raptor 
Preserve. Non-raptor highlights were 
a Red-bellied Woodpecker at 50 feet 
and a flock of 100 Snow Buntings with 
half a dozen Lapland Longspur. §^| 


T averner Cup 


The sixth annual Taverner Cup takes place on May 25 
covering the area from Port Hope to Montreal including 
Algonquin and Mont Tremblant Provincial Parks. It's a 
fundraiser as well as a way to sharpen your birding skills in 
a hurry and meet some of Canada's top birders. 

Taverner teams find 220 species on the day. Last year 
these included Sabines Gull and Snowy Plover to go with 
regulars such as Least Bittern, Great Egret, Wild Turkey, 
Spruce Grouse, Red-necked Phalarope, Louisiana 
Waterthrush, Clay-coloured and Lincoln’s Sparrows and 
Orchard Oriole. 

Check out the Website at www.web-nat.com/tavemer/ 


or contact the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, Taverner Cup 
Birding Competition, 150 V^olseley Ave. N., Montreal West, 
PQ, H4X 1V9; 514-486-4943; Email: dha@videotron.ca 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 

By Rob Dobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2001 to October 31:271. Underlined species or dates require documentation 
by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. 
For species marked with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 

Observers: Wayne Bullock (WB), Pat Bulman (PB), Mike Burrell (MB), Albert Butwick (AB), Tom Crooks (TC), Robert Cuny 
(RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Barney Dutka (BDu), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Chris Escott (CE), Nick Escott (NE), Paul Grant (PG), 
Brian Henshaw (BH), Mark Jennings (MJ), Jean Johnson (JJ), Helene Keller-Dutka (HKD), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen 
Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Curtis Marantz (CM), Pat Martin (PM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), 
Doug McRae (DMR), George Meyers (GM), John Olmsted (JO), Don Peuramaki (DP), Frank Pinilla (FP), Elaine Serena (ES), 
Howard Shapiro (HS), Glenda Slessor (GS), Paul Smith (PS), Robert Stamp (RSt), Rick Snider (RSn), Peter Thoem (PT), Angie 
Williams (AWi), Ken Williams (KWi), Valerie Wyatt (VW), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
SM -singing male 
terr. -territorial bird 

October 2001: 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
juv. -juvenile 
imm. -immature 
3 rd yr. -third year 
4 th yr. -fourth year 


Counties/Regions/Cities: 
Brant [ BR\ 

Haldimand [HD] 

Halton [ML] 

Hamilton [HM] 

Niagara [M7] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [ WT\ 

Wellington [ WL] 


Red-throated Loon#: One past Woodland Cemetery [HM] Oct 20 F and five there Oct 27 (RD); two off Van Wagners Beach 
[HM] Oct 27 (RD); two off Green Rd [ HM] Oct 31 (RD). 

Common Loon: Four past Woodland Cemetery Oct 20 (RD); 20 offVan Wagners Beach Oct 27 (RD); 12 at W End of Lake 
Ontario [HM] Oct 28 (RC.GS). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at NE Shore of Harbour [HM] Oct 19 (RD); one at Windermere Basin [ HM] Oct 27 (RD); one on Harbour 
ofTLaSalle Marina [HM] Oct 28 (RD). 

Horned Grebe: One off L.P. Sayers Park, Stoney Creek [ HM] Oct 7 F (KM); one offVan Wagners Beach Oct 13 and three there 
Oct 30 (RD); two off Woodland Cemetery and six off LaSalle Marina Oct 28 (RD); five off Green Rd Oct 31 (RD). 

Red-necked Grebe: Four at Bronte Harbour [HL] Oct 13 (GE); 65 off Shoreacres [HL] Oct 21 (RD); six offVan Wagners Beach 
Oct30(RD). 

NORTHERN GANNET#: One juv. off Fifty Point C.A. [HM/NG] Oct 6 * (SM). 

Great Egret#: Birds at Dundas Marsh [HM]: 4 -Oct 3 (WB), 3 -Oct 8 (RD), 1 -Oct 20 L (CE,NE;FP); one at Valley Inn [HL] Oct 
6(RD). 

Cattle Egret#: One at Morriston [ WL] Oct21-22L (KWi,AWi;RC,GS). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: One juv. at NE Shore of Harbour Oct 28 (RD); one ad.,one juv. at Van Wagners Ponds [ HM] Oct 


29 (RD). 

Turkey Vulture: 100 over Dundas [HM] Oct 8 (RD). 

Brant#: One at Coronation Park, Oakville [HL] Oct 3 *-20 (BH;m.obs.); two at Confederation Park [HM] Oct 20 (CE,NE); two at 
Bayview Park, Oakville [HL] Oct 21 (PB); 15 offVan Wagners Beach Oct 30 (RD). 

Tundra Swan: Two off Woodland Cemetery Oct 27 F and five there Oct 28 (RD); 13 at Dundas Marsh Oct 28 (PT). 

Muscovy Duck: One escapee at Valley Inn Oct 28 (RD). 
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Wood Duck: Three at Christie C.A. [HM] Oct 8 (RD). 

Gadwall: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 150 -Oct 13 (RC et al. ), 200 -Oct 19 (CM), 190 -Oct 25 (RC,GS). 

American Wigeon: Three at Coronation Park, Oakville Oct 4 (RD); 10 off L.P. Sayers Park Oct 7 (KM). 

Blue-winged Teal: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [ NG] Oct 7 L (RD). 

Northern Shoveler: Five at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 7 (RD); 85 at Dundas Marsh Oct 22 (CM). 

Northern Pintail: 50 off L.P. Sayers Park Oct 7 (KM); 15 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 7 (RD); 32 at Windermere Basin Oct 13 
(RD); eight at Dundas Marsh Oct 22 (CM); 34 past Woodland Cemetery Oct 27 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: 375 at Dundas Marsh Oct 19 (CM), and 600 there Oct 25 (RC,GS); 38 at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 26 (RD). 
Canvasback: One at N Shore of Harbour [HM] Oct 19 F (RD); four at Dundas Marsh Oct 25 (RC,GS); 50 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 
28 (KM). 

Redhead: 60 atN Shore ofHarbour Oct 19 (RD). 

Ring-necked Duck: Four at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 7 (RD); 19 off Woodland Cemeteiy Oct 27 (RD). 

Greater Scaup: 25000 at W End of Lake Ontario Oct 28 (RC,GS). 

Lesser Scaup: 8000 at Windermere Basin Oct 21 (RD). 

Surf Scoter: Two off Fifty Point C. A. Oct 8 (RC,GS); one at N Shore ofHarbour Oct 19 (RD); three at Windermere Basin Oct 20 
(CE,NE); four off Travelodge Inn [ HL\ Oct 28 (RC,GS); 15 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 30 (RD). 

White-winged Scoter: One m. at Windermere Basin Oct 20 (CE,NE); 23 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 27 (RD). 

Black Scoter: 11 off Travelodge Inn Oct 28 (RC,GS). 

Long-tailed Duck: 3000 off Green Rd Oct 31 (RD). 

Bufflehead: 32 atN Shore ofHarbour Oct 19 (RD). 

Common Goldeneye: 400 off Green Rd Oct 31 (RD). 

Hooded Merganser: 34 at Valley Inn Oct 28 (RD). 

Common Merganser: Three off LaSalle Marina Oct 25 (RC,GS). 

Red-breasted Merganser: Seven offGrimsby [M7] Oct 8 F (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: Ten off Van Wagners Beach Oct 3 (RD); 29 at Dundas Marsh Oct 8 (RD); 265 at Windermere Basin and 40 at 
Tollgate Ponds Oct 13 (RD). 

Osprey: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 6 (RD,KM). 

Bald Eagle#: One juv. at Dundas Marsh Oct 5 (RC,GS), and one 3 rd yr. there Oct 18 (CM); one imm. over Aldershot [HL\ Oct 27 
(RD); one ad. at High Level Bridge [ HW\ andone4 lh yr. at Dundas Marsh Oct 28 (KWi,AWi). 

Northern Harrier: Five at Woodland Cemeteiy Oct 27 (RD). 

Northern Goshawk#: One imm. at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby [M7] Oct 19 F (GM); one juv.,one f. at Woodland Cemetery Oct 28 
(RSt,KWi,AWi) and one juv. there Oct 30 (RSt,RSn). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: Two at Woodland Cemeteiy Oct 27 F (RD); four over Bronte Creek Prov. Park [ HL] Oct 28 (RD). 
Rough-legged Hawk: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 6 F (RD,KM). 

Golden Eagle#: One ad. over Dundas Marsh Oct 8 F (PG,VW); one 2 nd yr. over Skyline Dr, Dundas [ HM] Oct 24 (RSt). 
Merlin#: One at Tollgate Ponds Sep 3 (BW); two at Woodland Cemetery Oct 6 (RD,KM), and one juv. there Oct 13 (RC etal.)\ 
one at Eastport Dr, Hamilton [HM] Oct 7 (RD); one at Windermere Basin Oct 13 (RD et al. ); one at Bronte & Lakeshore Rds [HL] 
Oct 13 (GE); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 (CM); one at Skyline Dr, Dundas Oct 24 (RSt); one at Van Wagners Beach Oct 26 (RD); 
one at the foot of Brant St [HL] Oct 28 (RC,GS). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One at Van Wagners Beach Sep 15 (BW); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 (JJ), and two there Oct 13 (RC et al. ); 
one at CCIW [HL] Oct 16 (RD); one at NE Shore ofHarbour Oct 21 (RD). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: Onef. atRBG Teaching Garden [ HM] Oct 18 (JJ) had apparently been present for several weeks. 
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Wild Turkey#: Onef. at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 [ HM] Oct 8-21 (PS); three at Dundas Marsh Oct 13 (PM). 

Virginia Rail#: Five at Valens C.A. [HM] Sep 15 L (BW). 

Sora#: One at Valens C.A. Sep 15 (BW). 

American Coot: 178 on Hamilton Harbour Oct 25 (RC,GS). 

Black-bellied Plover: One at Tollgate Ponds Oct 13 (RD); two at Dundas Marsh Oct 19 (CM); one at Van Wagners Beach Oct 27 
L (PB). 

American Golden-Plover#: One at Fifty Point C.A. Oct 6 (SM); one past Woodland Cemetery Oct 8 L (RC,GS). 
Semipalmated Plover: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 8 (KM,RC,GS); one at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 7-13L (RC et al .). 
Greater Yellowlegs: Seven at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 9 and three there Oct 29 (RD). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 22 (CM); one at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 28 (RC,GS). 

Spotted Sandpiper: One at Coronation Park, Oakville Oct 5 (RC,GS); one at Valley Inn Oct 13 L(R Cetal.). 

Hudsonian Godwit#: One over Middletown Marsh [ HM] Oct 22 * (DMR). 

Sanderling: One at Windermere Basin (TC) and one at Tollgate Ponds (RD) Oct 6; one at Burlington Ship Canal [ HM/HL] Oct 27 
(JO^RStJRSn). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: One at Windermere Basin Oct 7 (RC,GS;RD); one at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 8 (KM,RC,GS); two 
at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 9 L (RD). 

Least Sandpiper: One at Tollgate Ponds Oct 7 L (KM). \ 

Pectoral Sandpiper: Five at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 7 (RD); 12 at Dundas Marsh Oct 19 (CM); three at Princess Point Oct 25 
(RC.GS). 

Dunlin: Nine at Windermere Basin Oct 3 and four there Oct 27 (RD); 14 at Princess Point Oct 25 (RC,GS). 

Long-billed Dowitcher#: Nine at Windermere Basin Oct 6 * (TC), and one there Oct 7 (RD); two at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 7- 
13L (RC,GS;m.obs.). 

American Woodcock: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Oct 28 (RD). 

Pomarine Jaeger#: Two ad. off Van Wagners Beach Oct 30 * (DP). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: Two off Fifty Point C.A. Oct 6 (SM); two off Sioux Lookout Park [HL] Oct 17 (RC); two off Van Vagners 
Beach Oct 30 (DP). 

J aeger species#: One off Fifty Point C.A. Oct 6 (SM); one off Van Wagners Beach Oct 27 (RD). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: Six at Woodland Cemetery Oct 13 (R Cetal.)', two off Van Wagners Beach Oct 30 (RD). 

Sabine’s Gull#: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Oct 30 (DP). 

Black-legged Kittiwake#: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Oct 30 * (DL). 

Forster’s Tern#: One off Van Wagners Beach Oct 7 L (RD). 

Snowy Owl#: One past Woodland Cemetery Oct 30 F (RSt,RSn). 

Long-eared Owl#: Two at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Oct 28 F (RD). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: One at Appleby Line & Spruce Ave [HL] Oct 5 (ES); one at No. 1 Sideroad, Burlington [HL] Oct 
5-12L (HKDDDu). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One ad. at RBG Arboretum [HM] Oct20L(FP). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One f. at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Oct 20 (PS); one at RBG Arboretum [HM] Oct 22 (RC,GS); one 
f. at Hendrie Valley [HL] Oct 28 (JJ). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 27 L (RD). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Kerns Rd, Burlington [HL] Oct 29 (BDu). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 6 L (RD). 

Eastern Phoebe: Nine at Fifty Point area Oct 8 (RC,GS). 
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Yellow-throated Vireo: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 14 L (PG et al .). 

Blue-headed Vireo: Three at Bronte Woods Oct 24 (RC,GS); one at Bronte Creek Prov. Park and one at LaSalle Park [HL] Oct 28 
(RD). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga [ HD] Oct 2 L (RL). 

Tree Swallow: Five at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 7 (RD); 220 at Dundas Marsh Oct 8 (RC,GS; RD). 

Tufted Titmouse#: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [ HM] Oct 8 (HS); one at Ruthven Park Oct 10 (RL). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: 15 at Woodland Cemetery Oct 20 (RD). 

Carolina Wren#: Two at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Oct 1 -31 (GM); one at Appleby Line & Spruce Ave Oct 5 (ES); one at Van 
Wagners Ponds Oct 6-27 (RD;JO,RSt,RSn); one at Shell Park [HL] Oct 10-21 (MJ;RD); one at Ruthven Park Oct 10 (RL); five at 
Dundas Marsh Oct 18-22 (CM); three at Shoreacres and two at foot of Walkers Line [ HL] Oct 18 (RC); one at N Shore of Harbour 
Oct 19-28 (RD); two at Woodland Cemetery Oct 27-28 (RD). 

HouseWren: One at Clappisons Comers Quarry [HAL] Oct20(RD). 

Marsh Wren#: One at ValensC.A. Sep 15 (BW); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 L(CM). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: 60 at Burlington Beachstrip Oct 28 (RC,GS). 

Eastern Bluebird: Birds at Woodland Cemetery: 2 -Oct 8 F (RC,GS;RD), 180 -Oct 20 (RD), 45 -Oct 27 (RD); 20 at RBG 
Arboretum Oct 22 (RC,GS). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: One at Confederation Park Oct 19 L (KWi,AWi). 

Swainson’s Thrush: Two at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Oct 7 L (GM). 

Hermit Thrush: Eight at Dundas Marsh(CM)and 13 atRuthven Park(RL) Oct 18. 

American Robin: 370 at Woodland Cemetery Oct 20 and 300 there Oct 27 (RD). 

Gray Catbird: One at Berry Tract [HM] Oct 22 (RSn,RSt). 

American Pipit: Two at Windermere Basin Oct 13 (RD). 

Bohemian Waxwing#: One at Berry Tract [HM] Oct 22 * (RSn,RSt); nine at Woodland Cemetery Oct 27 (RD). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 13 L (RD). 

Orange-crowned Warbler#: Two at Woodland Cemetery (RC,GS;RD) and one at Christie C.A. (RD) Oct 8; eight at Dundas 
Mai-sh (CM) and three at Dundas Valley (RSt,RSn,JO) Oct 18; one at Valley Inn Oct 19 (RD); one at Clappisons Comers Quarry 
Oct 21 (RD). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Bronte Woods [ HL] Oct 24 L (RC,GS). 

Northern Parula#: One at Christie C.A. Sep 26 L (BW). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Appleby Line & Spruce Ave Oct 5 L (ES). 

Magnolia Warbler: One at Hendrie Valley Oct 6 L (AB,RD,KM). 

Cape May Warbler#: One at Ruthven Park Oct 9 L (RL). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One f. at Dundas Marsh Oct 18-19L (CM). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: 32 at Woodland Cemetery Oct 20 (RD). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 19L(CM). 

Palm Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 22 was likely a hypochiysea (CM); one at Confederation Park Oct 24 (DL,GL). 
Blackpoll Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 27 L (RD). 

American Redstart: One at Christie C.A. Sep 26 L (BW). 

Ovenbird: One at Ruthven Park Oct 31 L (RL). 

Common Yellowthroat: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 22 (CM). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One at Burlington Ship Canal [HL] Oct 6 (RD); one at Ruthven Park Oct 16 L (RL). 
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Summer Tanager#: One at Bronte Woods Oct 20 * (CE,NE). 

Scarlet Tanager: One at Ruthven Park Oct 4 L (RL). 

Eastern Towhee: One at Dundas Valley Oct 18 F (RSt,RSn,JO). 

American Tree Sparrow: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 19 F (CM). 

Chipping Sparrow: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 29 (CM). 

Clay-colored Sparrow#: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 8 F (RD). 

Field Sparrow: One at Olympic Arena, Dundas [HM] Oct 10 F (BW). 

Vesper Sparrow: One at Ruthven Park Oct 2 F (RL). 

Savannah Sparrow: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 22 (CM). 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow#: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 14 (PG eta !.), and one there Oct 19 L (CM); two at Olympic Arena, 
Dundas Oct 10 (BW). 

Fox Sparrow: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 8 F (RC,GS,KM); nine at Bronte Woods Oct 24 (RC,GS); eight at Bronte Creek 
Prov. Park Oct 28 (RD). 

Song Sparrow: 30 at Olympic Arena, Dundas Oct 10 (BW); 35 at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 (CM). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow: Four at Olympic Arena, Dundas Sep 16 (BW); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 27 L (MB etal.). 

Swamp Sparrow: 50 at Dundas Marsh Oct 19 (CM). 

White-throated Sparrow: 50 at Christie C.A. Oct 8 (RD); 160 at Olympic Arena, Dundas Oct 10 (BW); 50 at Dundas Marsh Oct 
18-19 (CM). 

White-crowned Sparrow: 30 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 7 (RD); 90 at Olympic Arena, Dundas Oct 10 (BW). 

Dark-eyed Junco: 100 at Woodland Cemetery Oct 21 and 150 there Oct 27 (RD). 

Lapland Longspur#: Two at Woodland Cemetery Oct 20 F (RD). 

Snow Bunting: Two at Woodland Cemetery Oct 27 F (RD); 25 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 28 (KM); 220 in Hamilton area Oct 28 
(RC,GS). 

Rusty Blackbird: Nine at Christie C.A. Oct 8 (RD). 

Common Grackle: 2200 past Woodland Cemetery Oct 13 (RC et al .). 

Brown-headed Cowbird: 400 past Woodland Cemetery Oct 13 (RC et al .). 

Blackbird species: 3475 past Woodland Cemetery Oct 20 and 4800 there Oct 27 (RD). 

Baltimore Oriole: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 27 L (MB et al ). 

Purple Finch: Up to 11 at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Oct 6-29 (PS); birds past Woodland Cemetery: 25 -Oct 8,50 -Oct 20,38 -Oct 
27 (RD); five at Olympic Arena, Dundas Oct 10 (BW); seven at Shoreacres Oct 18 (RC). 

House Finch: Birds past Woodland Cemetery: 250 -Oct 13 (RC et al ), 1180 -Oct 20 (RD), 320 -Oct 27 (RD). 

White-winged Crossbill#: One f. at No. 1 Sideroad, Burlington Oct 22 * (HKD3Du); one at Woodland Cemetery Oct 27 (RD). 
Common Redpoll: One at Burlington Ship Canal Oct 30 * (RC). 

Pine Siskin: One at Ruthven Park Oct 2 F and 20 there Oct 18 (RL); 21 at Woodland Cemetery Oct 20 and 30 there Oct 27 (RD); 
20 at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Oct 21 (PS); 14 at Bronte Woods Oct 24 (RC,GS); 13 at LaSalle Park Oct 28 (RD). 

American Goldfinch: 130 at Woodland Cemeteiy Oct 20 (RD). 

Evening Grosbeak#: One at Ruthven Park Sep 29 * (RL); birds past Woodland Cemetery: 1 -Oct 13 (RC et al ), 4 -Oct 20 (RD), 
50 -Oct 27 (RD); 12 at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Oct 28 (PS); one at No. 1 Sideroad, Burlington Oct 30 (HKD,BDu). 

Correction: The Bam Owl reported at Ruthven Park on Sep 29 (V55, N5, p. 113) should be deleted. 

Please send your bird records for November-December 2001 by Mar. 10 to: Rob Dobos, 22 School St., P.O. Box 722, Waterdown, 
Ont., LOR 2H0; ph: (905) 690-7705; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 
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Drawings Needed for Kids’ Book 


by Laurel Mclvor 

The Nature in Your Neighbour¬ 
hood committee is busy putting the 
finishing touches on a “Pocket Guide 
to Common Wildlife of Hamilton, 
Burlington and Surrounding Areas”. 
The pocket guide is primarily intended 
to serve as an educational resource for 
Girl Guide Leaders, Scout Leaders and 
local teachers. Instead of a field guide, 
this is more of an introduction to local 
wildlife. We hope to spark an interest 
in observing nature throughout the year 
and encourage further study and ex¬ 
plorations of local natural areas. 

To complete this project, we are 
looking for illustrations (drawings, 
field sketches or photos) for black and 
white reproduction. Credit (and gra¬ 
cious appreciation) will be given to all 
artists and photographers who contrib¬ 
ute! If you have (or are able to pro¬ 
vide) illustrations for any of the 
following species, please contact Lau¬ 
rel Mclvor, Community Education and 
Outreach Co-ordinator (905) 527-1158 
ext. 512 or lmcivor@rbg.ca 

PLANTS: 

Black Willow 

Tulip 

Sassafras 

American Chestnut 
Maples: Red, Silver, Black, Norway 
Red & White Mulberry 
Hickory: Shagbark, Bittemut & 

Sweet Pignut 

Oak: Red, White, Chinquipin, Black 

& Hills 

Sycamore 

Hemlock 

Birch: Yellow & White 
Green Dragon 


Red & White Trillium 
Wood & Rue Anemone 
Water Lilies: yellow, white & 
spadderdock 
Blue Flag Iris 

Purple & Winged Loosestrife 
Water Willow 
Butterfly Weed 

Aster & Goldenrod (any local com¬ 
mon species) 

Ragweed 

Queen Anne’s Lace 

American Columbo 

Round & Sharp Lobed Hepatica 

MAMMALS: 

Mink 

Beaver 

Bats: Little Brown, Hoary, & Big 
Brown 

Shrews: Common (aka “Masked), 
Smoky & Least 
Star-nosed Mole 
Chipmunk 

Red & Grey Squirrels 
Long-tailed Weasel 
Eastern Coyote 
Red-tailed Fox 
BIRDS: 

Northern Harrier 

Yellow, Common Yellowthroat & 

Prothonotary Warblers 

Red Winged Blackbird 

Wood Thrush 

Common Nighthawk 

Black Crowned Night Heron 

Blue Jays 

White Throated Sparrow 

Killdeer 

Mallard Duck 

Great Homed Owl 

Woodpeckers: Downy, Hairy & 

Pileated 

Bald Eagle §§ 


Slaughter of 
Hawks and Owls 

by Bill Lamond 

The annual bird kill statistics from 
the Vancouver International Airport 
were recently released to the public 
and the results were shocking. The air¬ 
port attempts to manage birds to keep 
them away from runways so that bird 
strikes with jets are minimized. A com¬ 
bination of pyrotechnics, border col¬ 
lies and man with a gun are used for 
this ‘management’. Apparently the 
man with the gun is getting more work 
of late. The 2001 kill statistics include 
71 owls and 46 hawks! In 2000 the 
numbers were 0 owls and 0 hawks. 

The primary owl species of con¬ 
cern are Bam Owl and Short-eared 
Owl. Both these species form a very 
limited and localized population in the 
Fraser Delta, with Bam Owl also be¬ 
ing quite rare in Canada. This is an 
incredible slaughter of these top preda¬ 
tors which has possibly decimated lo¬ 
cal populations and if continued would 
likely eliminate local populations. This 
situation cannot be tolerated. 

The federal government is ulti¬ 
mately responsible for international air¬ 
ports and they must respond quickly 
to this slaughter. The minister in charge 
of airports is David Collenette and I 
urge all interested Club members to 
write to him and let him know how 
unacceptable this situation is. Surely 
there are non-lethal methods to con¬ 
trol raptors at airports. One wonders 
what is happening at the Hamilton and 
Toronto airports. Your Club has sent a 
letter to Collenette to voice our seri¬ 
ous concerns about this matter. 
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From the 



By Michael Rowlands 

The Bird Study Group met at 
Shaklee Canada on February 18 for its 
regular meeting; about 50 people at¬ 
tended. After some general announce¬ 
ments, George Drought reminded us 
that his self-imposed one-year term as 
leader of the group was coming to an 
end in April. Glenda Slessor will be¬ 
come the new BSG leader in Septem¬ 
ber. When George asked for two 
volunteers to join the organizing com¬ 
mittee, Cheryl Edgecombe and Arlene 
McCaw both agreed to help out. 

Rose Peterson then brought forth 
a large quilt that contained patches of 
Canadian provincial and territorial 
birds and asked for assistance in iden¬ 
tifying one bird that she didn’t recog¬ 
nize. One person thought it might be a 
Say’s Phoebe (which isn’t a provin¬ 
cial bird), but it was concluded that it 
might just be an extraneous bird that 
made the pattern look good. 

Bob Cuny led the sightings report 
and added his insightful comments 
throughout. At the Brantford airport, 
13 Wild Turkeys had been seen. Other 
birds reported in the area were: Yel¬ 
low-shafted Flicker, Great Blue Heron, 
Gray Partridge, Red-tailed Hawk, Song 
Sparrow, Eastern Bluebird, Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch, American Robin, 
Northern Saw-whet Owl, Iceland Gull, 


and a dark-phase Rough-legged Hawk. 
The bird of the month was a Smith’s 
Longspur seen in the Hagersville area. 
Bob estimated that 200 - 250 birders 
had been to see this bird, a first-time 
visitor to the Hamilton region. 

Mike Street then gave us a com¬ 


prehensive overview of the annual 
Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch that 
takes place at Beamer Conservation 
Area in Grimsby every year from 
March 1 to May 15. Volunteers are on 
hand —to not only count the passing 
hawks, but also to help visitors spot 
and identify these migrating raptors. 


Honouring a Treasure in Our Midst 


by Michael Rowlands 
At the February Bird Study Group 
meeting, Lois Evans was recognized 
for her significant contributions to the 
group since its inception in 1987. 

' As a guest speaker, she has given 
numerous talks, accompanied by her 
own 35-mm slides, about her travels 
to various birding hot spots of the 
world: 

• Oct. 1990 - Land Birds of Kenya 

• Apr. 1991 - Water Birds of Kenya 

• Apr. 1992 - Birds of the Arctic 
(Based on 5 trips to the Arctic: 2 
trips to the eastern Arctic in 1962 
and 1985; and 3 later trips to the 
western Arctic in 1977, 1982, 1991) 

• Mar. 1993 - Birds of Antarctica, 
Falklands and South Georgia Island 

• Oct. 1993 - An Introduction to Neo¬ 
tropical Birding:Trinidad & Tobago 

• Jan. 1995 — Birds of Venezuela 

• Feb. 1996 - Birding in SE Australia 

• Sept. 1997 - Birding Costa Rica I 

• Mar. 1998 - Birding Costa Rica II 

• Feb. 2002 - Birding South Africa. 

During this same time period, Lois 
gave numerous shorter presentations 
to the BSG, ranging from book re¬ 
views to summaries of the history of 
birding in the Hamilton area. Lois once 


told the BSG that she keeps files on all 
provinces in Canada and states in the 
USA, so if you’re planning a trip, talk 
to her before you go so she can tell 
you where the best birding spots are! 

She first started filling in for Bruce 
Duncan (the founder of the BSG and 
leader for the first 9 years) in March 
1996, and led many of the meetings of 
the group in that year. She was offi¬ 
cially recognized as the BSG Leader 
in the Wood Duck of September 1997. 

Lois led the BSG from September 
1997 through April 2001 - a total of 
five full seasons of meetings. During 
this time, with some help from a small 
core of helpers, she arranged speak¬ 
ers, assembled announcements, created 
skill-testing quizzes, gave us short his¬ 
tory lessons on birding in Hamilton, 
and penned a series of talks on promi¬ 
nent naturalists. She also led weekly 
early-moming hikes through the Red 
Hill Creek Valley last spring for local 
birders. 

A hard-backed book, entitled The 
Botany of Desire: A Plant’s-Eye View 
of the World by Michael Pollan, was 
presented to Lois by George Drought 
on behalf of the members of the BSG. 
This was a small token of the group’s 
appreciation for her ongoing contribu¬ 
tions to the club. Thank-you, Lois. ||j 
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Open houses will be held this year on 
March 23-24 and April 13-14. 

Mike quickly ran through a tray of 
slides showing us good views of each 
of the 15 or so species of birds typi¬ 
cally seen at the Hawkwatch. A good 
time to visit is when the winds are 
from the south-east, but you should 
also watch for changes in the jet stream 
on the weather maps.Call Mike at 648- 
3737 for more information or about 
becoming a volunteer. 

After our refreshment break, Ha¬ 
zel Broker introduced our guest 
speaker of the evening: retired Hamil¬ 
ton schoolteacher, author and histo¬ 
rian, and also her long-time friend — 
Lois Evans. In introducing her talk on 
Birding in South Africa, Lois explained 
that she had waited until Apartheid 
was abolished before she could visit 
this country, in October 1997, spring¬ 
time in the southern hemisphere. 

First came a short geography les¬ 
son and an indication of the route that 
she and her fellow travellers took in 
their two-week adventure criss-cross¬ 
ing this immense country, sometimes 
by van and sometimes by airplane. Her 
tour was conducted by a London-based 
firm called Bird Quest, which offers 
over a hundred birding trips per year. 

Then we were all in for a visual 
treat for the next hour or so as Lois 
presented several trays of her excep¬ 
tional photography of not only birds, 
but also mammals, plants and scenery 
of South Africa. While we were treated 
to some lovely pictures of African 
wildlife, such as the Oryx (Gemsbok), 
Black-backed Jackal, Springbok, Cliff 
Springer, Gnu, Cape Buffalo, Hippo¬ 
potamus, White Rhinoceros, Giraffe, 


Impala and and Warthog, it was the 
birds that were front and centre in 
Lois’s presentation. She presented 
slides of many of the 480 species that 
she managed to record during her visit 
and some of the birds were absolutely 
stunning. Most amazingly, Lois 
rhymed off all their names without 
any reference to written notes, cor¬ 
recting herself only once all evening. 

The “bird of the trip” for Lois was 
the Blue Crane (Anthropoides 
paradisea), which is the national bird 
of South Africa and also a critically 
endangered species. (Unlike the previ¬ 
ous speaker, Lois confessed to not be¬ 
ing a raptor lover, but a crane lover.) 
Later in her talk, she mentioned that 
she’d seen all three .of the world’s 15 
species of cranes whose home is South 
Africa - the Wattled Crane, the Blue 
Crane and the Grey Crowned Crane. 

When the last slide had faded from 
the screen, we felt as if we’d been 
along with Lois and her birding com¬ 
panions on their fascinating trip. We 
got a sense of what it’s like to get up at 
4:30 am to go birding at five; looking 
into the early morning mists, or across 
a swamp, or a beach full of penguins 
as far as the eye could see. We stood 
with her on the roadside as schoolchil¬ 
dren watched a flat tire being changed 
on the tour van, or as she visited na¬ 
tional forests or ambled through the 
garden of one of the country inns where 
she stayed. On a cold Canadian Febru¬ 
ary evening, it was nice to get away 
from it all and go birding in South 
Africa. Lois concluded by saying she 
would bring us more slides of other 
trips at another time, and we’ll hold 
her to that promise. 


The next meeting of the BSG will 
be at Shaklee Canada on Monday, 
March 18. Our featured speakers will 
be a representative from Bird Studies 
Canada to talk about the Baillie 
Birdathon, and BSG member Helene 
Dutka, who will talk to us about the 
Birds of New Zealand. ^ 

Bus Trip to Short 
Hills Sanctuary 

The HNC is planning a bus trip to 
our Short Hills Sanctuary on Saturday 
June 1. This will complement the very 
successful bus trip last spring to our 
other sanctuary (Spooky Hollow). This 
outing will be in place of the usual 
potluck dinner that we have had in 
early June most years. 

We are planning to meet at East- 
gate Square at Centennial Parkway and 
Queenston Road at 9:00 a.m. on June 
1. The cost will be $20 for adults and 
$10 for children. 

At Short Hills we will explore the 
sanctuary and see some the exciting 
biotic gems that it is noted for. After¬ 
wards we plan to have a potluck lunch 
on site along Metier Road. 

The coach will be washroom- 
equipped and include a luggage com¬ 
partment that will handle coolers and 
lawn chairs if one wants to bring them. 
We will be supplying tarps to cover 
the ground and Club members may 
want to bring a blanket along as well. 
Please bring your own plates, cups and 
utensils. Card tables will be supplied 
to hold all the delicious food that par¬ 
ticipants will be bringing. For infor¬ 
mation call Bill Lamond at (519) 
756-9546. More details next issue. 


( 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, March 11 8p.m. 

LocationiRoyal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

FLAP - The Fatal Light 
Awareness Program 

Michael Mesure 

Although Michael was not the first person 
to notice the tragic bi-annual pattern of 
migratory bird collisions with brightly lit 
office complexes, his personal experience 
with this led him to found the Fatal Light 
Awareness Program in 1993. FLAP volun¬ 
teers observe, record and rescue the vic¬ 
tims in this tragic pattern and encourage 
building managers and tenants to control 
the escape of light from their structures at 
night. 

Next Month 

Monday, April 8 8:00p.m. 

Understanding the Ecology of 
Exotics in Natural Areas 

Susan Dudley 


Conservation/Education 

Committee 

The Committee meets monthly to discuss 
conservation issues in the Hamilton area 
and how we can assist in projects. Commit¬ 
tee members are involved with projects 
such as the remediation of Windemere Ba¬ 
sin, the Hamilton-Harbour Remedial Ac¬ 
tion Plan, the Bronte Creek Watershed 
Study and the Natural Areas Inventory. If 
you are interested in finding out how to 
become involved in conservation-related 
projects and learning more about the great 
natural features of Hamilton, please con¬ 
tact Jen Baker (905-524-3339) for the date 
and location of the next meeting. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, March 18 7:30p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

952 Century Drive 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a 
discussion of recent birdjsightings, an iden¬ 
tification session and a workshop, film or 
set of slides about some aspect of birding. 
If you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your 
knowledge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Our featured speakers will be 
a representative from Bird Studies Canada 
to talk about the Baillie Birdathon, and 
BSG member Helene Dutka, who will talk 
to us about the Birds of New Zealand. 


WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. 
Please send submissions to: 

Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead Cres., 
Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3W1. The 
phone number is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org. Deadline for 
submissions for the April issue will be 
Sunday, the 17 th of March. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's Member¬ 
ship Meetings, call any member of the 
Board who will arrange a ride for you! 
Members of the Board of Directors, to¬ 
gether with their phone numbers, are listed 
on the back page. Guests are always wel¬ 
come at our meetings. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

March 1 to May 15 
NIAGARA HAWKWATCH 

Takes place at Beamer Memorial Conser¬ 
vation Area above Grimsby. Lots of hawk 
aficionados to help with identification. A 
great place to see migrating hawks, 
especially with south-east winds. Contact 
Mike Street at 648-3737. 

Good Friday, March 29 
COME HOME TO RED HILL 

Join the Friends of the Red Hill Valley in 
a spectacular setting. Meet at 10 am in the 
parking lot of Rosedale Arena at the 
south end of Cochrane Rd. Call Don 
McLean at 664-8796 for info. 

Saturday, April 6 
ESCARPMENT WATERFALLS 
Join Club president Brian McHattie and 
explore 3-4 waterfalls in west Hamilton. 
Meet at 10 am at the parking lot at 
Tiffany Falls Conservation Area on Hwy 
2, halfway up (or down) the escarpment 
between Ancaster & Hamilton. Call Brian 
for details at 540-1094. 

Saturday, April 13 
SPAWNING SALAMANDERS 

Meet Bruce Mackenzie at 7:30 pm at the 
public school in Copetown by the com¬ 
munity centre along Hwy 99. Bring a 
flashlight and rubber boots and expect to 
see breeding salamanders and hear a 
deafening chorus of calling frogs. Call 
Bruce for more info at 643-4526. 

Sunday, April 14 

COOTES PARADISE FISHWAY 

Join Tys Theysmeyer of the RBG for an 
informative demonstration of the Cootes 
Paradise carp barrier. Meet at 8:30 am. 
Baskets are raised at 9 am. Park at 
Princess Point and walk out to the 
Fishway. Contact Tys at the RBG at 527- 
1158 ext. 251. for details. 


Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibi lity for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 
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HNC Board of Directors 
2001-2002 

Executive 

President: Brian McHattie 
mchattie@inteilym.net 905 540-1094 
Past President: Glenn Barrett 
ncc_images@hotmail. com905 525-2142 
Vice-President: Brian Wylie 
wyliex4@aol.com 905 627-4601 
Secretary: Joan Hall 
kehall@attglobal.net 905 627-1320 
Treasurer: Betty Blashill 
betty.blashill@cogeco.ca9Q5 664-8796 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: Jen Baker 
jenbaker@attcanada.ca 905 524-3339 
FON Rep: Ken Hall 
kehaU@attgiobal.net 905 627-1320 
Field Events: Bill Lamond 
kathgard@hotmail.com 519 756-9546 
Membership: Jean Stollard 
jjstoIiard@idirect.com 905 634-3538 
Program: Tom Crooks 
eclectic@worldchat.com 905 634-1178 
Publicity: Doris Clayton 
dbclayton@softhome.net 905 318-8474 
Sanctuary: Warren Beacham 
wbeach808@sympatico. ca 905 627-3343 
Social: Elaine Serena 
eserena@attcanada.ca 905 639-2702 
Wood Duck Editor: Don McLean 
don.mclean@hwcn.org 905 664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Junior Naturalists' Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 
Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 905 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Brian Wylie 905 627-4601 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

George Drought 905 528-0059 

gdrought@wildernessbound.com 

Birding Hotline: 905 381-0329 
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Membership Fees 2001-2002 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

30.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


HNC Publications 

Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 
Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton- Wentworth 
Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 
Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth 


$60.00 

20.00 

1.00 

1.00 
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